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Birthdays Are Fun 


| Spee ngage are fun whether they come on hot days or cold days, in the 
spring or in the fall. All through these hot summer days we have been 
enjoying birthday fun as we prepared this number of WEE Wispom for you. 
Now it is yours, and we shall be looking forward eagerly to reading your letters 
telling us how you like it. 

Getting this August number of WEE Wispom ready for you was especially 
good fun because you yourselves helped us so much by sending us your nice 
stories, poems, puzzles, songs, prayers, and things to do and to make. Counting 
those whose letters to the secretary of the Good Words Booster Club and the 
hobby editor are printed in this issue of WEE Wispom, fifty-two of you have 
helped to make it an interesting birthday number! 

If anyone doubts that you WEE Wispom readers are a talented group, just 
let him take a glance through this August WEE Wispom. If we could have a 
real birthday party, we could get all the help we needed for it right out of our 
birthday number. There are designs for the girls’ dresses, recipes for the refresh- 
ments, a table blessing, a stand for the flowers, and songs, music, stories, riddles, 
and rhymes for entertainment. You might make a game of seeing if you can 
find all the names of the fifty-two bovs and girls whose contributions are pub- 
lished in this issue of WEE Wisdom. You can tell them from the grownups be- 
cause the age of the boys and girls is given following their name. 

It has been great fun working with you, and we want to thank everyone of 
you who sent us something for this number, whether your contribution was 
used or not. We printed all that we could possibly make room for. To those 
of you whose contribution was not used we want to say that much of your work 
was just as good as that which we found room for, and we appreciate your 
splendid efforts just as thoroughly as we would have done had we been able 
to use everything you sent us. 

Birthdays truly are fun, and we want all of you to enjoy this birthday of 
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Two pennies to spend! 
So off to the shop 
Where they give a ring 
With a lollipop; 
Where they have green leaves, 
Four for a cent, 
And a bottle of pills 
All peppermint; 
Where the licorice sticks 


Come black and long, 
With buttons of pink 

All fastened along; 
Where the man is nice 

And lets you look 
Before you must open 


Your pocketbook. 
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IMMY knew it was silly to climb up on the 

fence to watch his new neighbor's horse, because 
watching only made him want to ride her that much 
more. 


“But she’s such a beauty!” Timmy said aloud. — 


“If I could ride her just once, that’s all I’d want. 
Then I’d know what it is like to ride a thorough- 
bred.” 

He glanced toward his neighbor's porch, where 
Mr. Thorson was reading. Mr. Thorson did not 
seem to care much about ten-year-old boys. In fact 
he had lived there a whole week, and he hadn’t 
talked to Timmy but once. 

“Don’t ever feed Golden Streak, and of course 
don’t throw anything at her,” he had said that first 
day when he saw Timmy sitting on the fence. “It’s 
very important for Golden Streak not to get fright- 
ened. She’s a little high-spirited as it is.” 


“Oh, I won’t bother her,” Timmy had assured him | 


quickly. 

His breath had caught in his throat, because he 
had wanted so desperately to ask Mr. Thorson if 
he could ride Golden Streak sometime. He knew 
he could handle her, because he had taken lessons 
at camp, and his teacher had said that he was a 
natural-born horseman. But Mr. Thorson had turned 
away as if Timmy had not even been there, and 
Timmy had known it was no use to ask. 

Now Timmy sat on the top rail of the fence, 
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watching the horse and jingling the coins in his 
pocket. Tomorrow he meant to go downtown and 
buy a jockey cap with that money. He had seen a 
beauty in one of the store windows, all scarlet and 
purple. And it was exactly a dollar. Just the amount 
he had saved up! Having a jockey cap like that was 
the next best thing to riding Golden Streak. He 
could put it on and pretend he was riding her any- 
way. 
“Timmy! Timmy, come here,” his mother called, 
interrupting his thoughts. 

Timmy got down slowly and went into the house. 
But he kept thinking about Golden Streak. What a 
beauty she was! If Mr. Thorson were only friendlier, 
it would be such fun to help feed her sometime! 

“Your daddy and I are going to call on Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennington, Timmy,” his mother told him when 
he reached the door. “We know you don’t want to 
go, so we're going to leave you here alone.” 

“You can play with your ball and bat,” Timmy’s 
father said, handing them to him. “But you better not 
hit any flies. You might break a window.” 

“Be sure you go to bed on time,” his mother re- 
minded him. ““You’re on your honor, you know.” 

Timmy felt like chuckling. He still felt like chuck- 
ling when his mother and father drove out of the 
yard. How silly they were to put him on his honor! 
Boys his age didn’t need to be reminded. They were 
always on their honor, just as his teacher had said. 

He sauntered across the yard. He liked it there. 
It was so quiet and friendly, with the darkness creep- 
ing up like a lonely child that wanted to be played 
with. 


Timmy sat on the top of the fence, watching the h 
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“I wish I could play ball with 
someone,” he said aloud. 

He tossed his ball high in the 
air. How small it looked against 
the sky. And then as it came 
down he pulled back his bat and 
struck at it. 

He really didn’t mean to hit 
it hard. He only wanted to bunt 
a grounder into the fence. But 
someway he swung harder than 
he intended, and his bat con- 
nected squarely with the ball. 

“Oh!” he cried, as the ball 
disappeared over the fence into 
the twilight. 

Even before he heard the 
crash of glass he knew what 
had happened. Straight as a bee, 
the ball had headed for Mr. 
Thorson’s window, shattering it into a thousand 
pieces! 

For a long time Timmy stood there motionless 
in the dusk, his heart pounding painfully against his 
ribs. Mr. Thorson would be furious! In a few minutes 
he would come storming into the yard, demanding 
to know who had done such a trick. 

The light flashed on in the room with the broken 
window and Timmy could hear someone talking. 
But after a while the light went out and no one 
came. 

Timmy stole around his house and sat down on 
the steps. The night, pressing close against his 
face, no longer seemed warm and friendly. It was 
more like an accusing finger pointed toward him. 

“I wish Daddy were at home!” he choked. 

He sat there clutching his bat. I better go to bed, 
he thought. If I disobey again, I'll be in still more 
trouble. 

He got up quickly and went inside. It seemed to 
take forever to get his shirt unbuttoned and his 
knickers off. He felt almost sick as he got into his 
pajamas and snapped off the light. 


“I hope I can go to sleep,” he whispered anxiously, 
as he got into bed. 

But he could not sleep. He said his prayers, but 
even that did not seem to make him feel any better. 
The harder he tried to go to sleep, the wider awake 
he became. The thought of Mr. Thorson kept loom- 
ing in his mind. Right now Mr. Thorson was prob- 
ably thinking what terrible neighbors he had, was 
probably telling himself that any half-decent person 
would have been over to pay for the window. 

Pay for the window! That was what he had to do! 
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His mother had often said: ‘““You have to decide 
things for yourself, Timmy. You can’t always wait 
for me to tell you what’s right.” 

Timmy felt like crying as he sat up in bed. That 
dollar he had intended to use for his jockey cap 
would have to go to Mr. Thorson to pay for the win- 
dow. He had no choice. And there was no use 
waiting. Even if Mr. Thorson got angry and yelled 
at him, he had to get it over with. 

Silently he slipped out of bed and groped for 
the light switch. There was the money on his desk, 
just as if it had been waiting for him. Timmy kept 
glancing at it as he dressed. If only he hadn't hit 
that ball! The jockey cap at Morrison’s was such a 
beauty, and now someone else would get it before 
he could save up another dollar for it. 

As soon as he was dressed he picked up the money 
and rushed out the door. Nervously, like a tres- 
passer, he opened Mr. Thorson’s gate and hurried 
up the walk. 

“Hello,” Mr. Thorson said when he answered 
Timmy’s knock. “You're out late tonight, aren't 
you?” 

Timmy swallowed hard. 

“I—I was in bed once,” he stammered. “But I got 
up to come over and pay you for the window I 
broke.” 

“Oh, so you're the guilty party!” Mr. Thorson 
said, but he did not seem half as fierce as Timmy 
had expected. “I found your ball and I was wonder- 
ing who it belonged to.” 

Timmy reached for the ball as he held out his 
dollar in dimes and nickels. 

For a minute Mr. Thorson didn’t say anything. 
He just stood there, his eyes intent on Timmy’s face 
as if he were studying him. 

“Did your folks send you?” he asked finally. 

“No,” Timmy answered. He wished his pulse 
would stop pounding in his throat as if it wanted 
to choke him. “They've gone out for the evening.” 

“Where did you get the dollar?” Mr. Thorson de- 
manded. 

“I—I earned it,” Timmy said, “running errands 
for Mother. It’s mine, really.” 

“Let me get this straight,” Mr. Thorson said. 
“You broke my window, and you are bringing your 
own money over here now, of your own free will, 
to pay for it?” 

Timmy nodded unhappily. Why did Mr. Thorson 
talk like that? Was he going to say that paying for 
the window wasn’t enough, that it had to be put 
back, and that Timmy should be punished ? 

But Mr. Thorson’s eyes were twinkling. 

“Sit down, young man,” (Please turn to page 26) 
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By Myrtle E. Sparks 


R. BAXLEY was silent for a 
long moment. Then he re- 
peated, “Yes, I knew them.” 
Nancy and Terry exchanged puz- 
zled glances and waited breathlessly. 
Suddenly the old man raised his head and looked 
at Nancy. “Little Beth must be about your age,” 
he said. 
“Beth?” Nancy asked softly. 
“My little granddaughter. She and Keith were 
born in your house. Their father was my only child.” 
His voice broke and he paused and stared out 
into the slanting rain. The thunder and lightning 
were fading into the distance, but the rain con- 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 
Chapter Three 


Keith nine, Peter decided he wanted 
to move to town. He sold his land to 
a real-estate dealer, and with it the 
trees Peter’s mother and I had 
planted when Peter was a little boy. 
He didn’t tell me he meant to sell until he was ready 
to move away. That was three years ago. 

“Three years! Haven’t you seen them since?” 
Terry asked. 

“No,” Mr. Baxley said sadly. ‘Peter wrote once, 
but I never answered his letter. You see, I could not 
forgive him for parting with the old home. I didn’t 
have the money to buy it back, and I was glad when 
no one else bought it. When you first came here, I 


tinued to pound against 
the roof and stream 
from the eaves. Nancy 
leaned close to the 
porch railing and let 
the fine mist cool her 
cheeks. 

“I had always hoped 
that Peter would mar- 
ry and stay here to take 
care of the farms when 
I was too old to do it 
alone,’’ Mr. Baxley 
went on slowly. “I 
owned all this property 
then, your farm and this 
place. But when Peter 
married Letty I deeded 
your property to him. 
Then when little Beth 
was seven years old and 
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What the Story Told Last Month 


Nancy and Terry Truman, together with their mother 
and father and the twins, Janet and Jimmy, had come to 
live on a deserted farm in the foothills. The place had 
possibilities as a lovely home. 

On their first exploring expedition Terry and Nancy 
had encountered Mr. Baxley, who lived in the huge, old- 
fashioned farm house on the adjoining farm. He seemed 
quite unfriendly, so it was with some misgiving that they 
went to his home the next day carrying with them a 
fresh. cherry pie that Mrs. Truman had made. 

Mr. Baxley accepted the pie and insisted that Terry 
and Nancy come up on the porch to wait until the heavy 
shower was over that broke while they were standing on 
the steps. 

The children were eager to know who had lived in their 
house and why they had moved away, but when they asked 
Mr. Baxley if he had known the occupants his face grew 
harsh and bitter. 


felt bitter against you.” 

He hesitated a mo- 
ment, looking at them 
keenly. “Now I can see 
that you mean to be 
my friends, and I am 
glad. But I am so home- 


sick for my son. When : 


I see you two young- 


sters I want my grand- [ 


children near me. 
There’s room in my big 
house for all of them, 
but for one person it is 
as lonely as a tomb.” 


Tears flooded Nan- 


cy’s eyes. “Mr. Baxley,” § 


she asked softly, “why 
don’t you write to 
them? Maybe they are 
just waiting for a letter 
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from you inviting them to come back here to live.” 

Mr. Baxley brushed his rough hand across his eyes. 
“J don’t even know where they are. Three years is a 
long time. Anything could have happened in that 
time.” 

“But don’t you know where they moved when they 
left here?” asked Terry. Mr. Baxley nodded, and 
Terry went on eagerly: “Then write to them there. 
If they have moved, maybe the letter will be for- 
warded to them.” 

“It might be possible,” the old man admitted. 

“Father goes to town for the mail every Friday,” 
Nancy said eagerly. “He would be glad to mail the 
letter for you.” 

“Mr. Bruce brings my mail when he comes for 
the milk every morning.” Mr. Baxley began. Then he 
noticed the disappointment in Nancy’s face and 
added quickly, “But if I do decide to write to them, 
I will ask your father to mail the letter.” 

“The storm is passing as quickly as it came,” Terry 
said. He gave Nancy a significant glance. “We'd bet- 
ter hurry home. Mother will have supper ready by 
the time we get home.” 

Nancy understood. Mr. Baxley would like to be 
left alone. 

“Good-by, Mr. Baxley,” she said. 

The big collie whined, and she stopped to pat 
his brown head. “Good-by, Flash,” she whispered. 
“I hope it won't be long before you have Beth and 
Keith living here with you.” 

The clouds had ‘scattered and the rain had dwin- 
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dled to a light mist as Nancy and Terry ran down 
the path toward home, wet weeds slapping at their 
legs. 

“Poor old man!” Nancy cried. [I hope Peter and 
his wife and Beth and Keith do come home. 
Wouldn’t that be wonderful, Terry? Mr. Baxley 
would have his family, and we'd have some new 
friends.” 

Mother, Father, and the twins were just begin- 
ning to eat supper when they reached home. Nancy 
and Terry drew up their chairs, but they were too 
excited to eat. Words tumbled from their lips in a 
steady stream. Mother and Father listened, with 
many exclamations of surprise. It was much later 
than usual when Father and Terry went out to do 
their chores. 

“Oh, Mother, he’s just got to write to them!” 
Nancy declared as she cleared the table. “He’s got 
to!” 

Mother smiled quietly. “I’m sure he will, dear. 
Maybe not this week or next. But some day love will 
triumph over the hate and bitterness in his heart, 
and he will forgive them.” 

The days slipped quickly by. Everyone was busy 
from dawn until dark. With Terry helping, Father 
mowed and stacked the hay. He plowed more ground 
and planted a big field of potatoes. Fences were 
mended, the porches and barn repaired, and a fruit 
cellar begun. 

Every day there was canning to be done. Nancy 
liked this work best of all. It made her heart sing 


“Please bring them home,” Nancy ‘whispered 
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Lullaby 


By Sarah Alice Fenn (7 years) 
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just to watch the new cellar shelves filled, row on 
row, with jars of fruit. 

After the rain the weather turned warm again, 
and there were soon long, green rows of lettuce, 
radishes, peas, and corn thriving in the garden. 
Nancy watched the growing plants every day, eager 
for the first tender lettuce and radishes to become 
large enough for the table. 

On one of his trips to town Father brought back 
a dozen hens. After that there was pudding, cus- 
tard, or cream pie almost every day. 

“It is a good life,” Father said one evening as the 
family sat together on the front porch. The twins 
had been put to bed, and the night was quiet and 
peaceful. The rustle of wind in the pines and the 
chirping of crickets filled the air with soft music. 

After a short silence Father spoke again. ‘Good 
fresh air, wholesome food, and work to keep us 
busy. I can think of no greater blessings.” 

“Nor can I,” a deep voice chimed in. And there 
was Mr. Baxley coming up the porch steps with 
Flash at his heels! The thick carpet of pine needles 
had silenced their footsteps, Nancy decided as she 
jumped up to greet them. 

She introduced Mr. Baxley to Father and Mother. 
Then Mr. Baxley turned to Mother and offered her a 
basket heaped with fruit. “There were a few straw- 
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berries on my everbearing vines,” he said. “‘I thought 
you might like them.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Mother cried gratefully. “We 
haven’t had a strawberry this year!” 

Terry brought a chair for Mr. Baxley. Flash was 
here, there, and everywhere, making friends with 
everyone. When Terry dropped to the porch step, 
Flash sat beside him, his long nose resting on Terry's 
shoulder. 

“Your children told me that you make a trip to 
town every Friday,” Mr. Baxley said to Father, ‘‘and 
since tomorrow is Friday, I’ve come to ask you to 
mail a letter for me.” 

Nancy clasped her hands in her lap. That could 
mean just one thing. He was writing to Peter and 
Letty and Beth and Keith! Her eyes shone in the 
soft twilight. 

“T'll be glad to,” Father replied. He glanced mean- 
ingly across at Mother. “Maybe Nancy and Terry 
would like to make the trip with me tomorrow.” 

“I should say we would!” Terry exclaimed. 

Nancy’s sharp eyes caught the ‘twinkling glance 
that flashed from Mother to Terry and Father. What 
could it mean? 

Mr. Baxley pulled a white envelope out of his 
pocket and offered it to Nancy. ‘Then I shall put 
this in your care,” he said with a smile. For a short 
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time afterward he discussed crops and the weather 
with Mother and Father, then rose to go. 

When he and Flash had disappeared into the dusk, 
Nancy turned to Terry. “I can hardly wait to get 
this letter in the mail!” she cried. 

“You can mail it yourself if we go to town with 
Father in the morning,” Terry reminded her. 

Nancy remembered the knowing glances that had 
passed between Mother and Father and Terry. She 
looked suspiciously at Terry, but he was gazing in- 
nocently at the first faint star. 

The next morning as she rode between Father and 
Terry in the big truck, Nancy read from the envelope 
containing Mr. Baxley’s letter: ““Mr. Peter Baxley, 
Yreka, California.” She paused, then asked, “How 
long will it take to get an answer?” 

Father smiled. “That depends on many things, 
Nancy. If Peter still lives in Yreka and answers at 
once, it won’t take more than a week. But don’t 
expect too much,” he cautioned. “Any one of a 
number of things might make it take much longer.” 

After a long silence he spoke again. “That’s to be 
your school,” he said, pointing out a trim little 
white building with a bell tower above the roof. 

Nancy gasped. “I’ve been so busy that I forgot 
all about school,” she confessed, turning her head 
to watch through the rear window until the school- 
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Repeat one octave lower. 


yard was out of sight. “Do we have to walk all that 
way?” 

“Oh, no. The school bus comes right by our 
house,” said Father. 

“Oh, Terry, won’t that be fun!” Nancy exclaimed. 
“Beth and Keith will be riding with us every day.” 

“There she goes again,” Terry laughed helplessly. 

The truck rumbled down a long, tree-bordered 
street. Father drove up to the small village post office 
and parked. “You children mail the letter, then wait 
in the truck while I get Mother’s things,” he said. 

They went into the post office together. Nancy 
paused at the letter slot and looked long and ear- 
nestly at Mr. Baxley’s letter. “Please bring them 
home,” she whispered. Slowly she dropped it through 
the slot. 

The sun was high in the sky when they reached 
home. Mother and the twins were waiting in the 
yard. Terry sent Mother an inquiring glance and 
she nodded. Her eyes were shining gaily as she 
turned to Nancy. “Did you have a nice ride, dear?” 
she asked. 

Nancy caught up Jimmy and Janet and kissed 
them. ‘Oh, yes!’” she cried. ““And Mother, I mailed 
the letter. It’s on its way!” 

“That's fine!” responded Mother. “Lunch is on 
the table. You must be hungry.” 
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Jimmy and Janet promptly began dancing up and 
down, chanting together, “Pretty, pretty, pretty!” 

“What is pretty?” asked Nancy inquisitively. 

Instead of answering they giggled and scampered 
to the house. Wonderingly, Nancy followed. Sud- 
denly she stopped and gasped, her mouth a red circle 
of surprise. 

The lunch table had been set on the porch. Mother 
had used her newest gay plaid cloth and napkins 
and the bright pottery dishes. In the center of the 
table was a tall, white cake 


There was so much to be thankful for: their gar- 
den, the fruit in orchard and cellar, a friendly, secure 
home, and a family to love. Maybe they would soon 
have friends too! 

Terry bit into a crisp red radish and asked, ‘““Why 
do things out of our own garden taste so much 
better than the things we buy ?” 

Mother filled the glasses with rich, cold milk 
before she answered. “Because our love goes into 
everything we grow and care for,” she said. 

One by one the days slipped 


with ten red candles marching 
around the top. 

“My birthday!” Nancy cried. 
“Oh, Mother! I forgot all about 
it.” 

“We didn’t,” Mother said 
proudly. “Put your hat away, 
Nancy, and we'll have lunch.” 

Nancy skipped away on danc- 
ing toes. Jimmy and Janet, still 
chanting their little tune, trailed 
close behind. She ran into her 
bedroom and tossed her hat 
on the bed. Then she blinked 
and stared about in amazement. 

“How—when?” she stam- 
mered. sale. 

At the windows were swishy, 
buttercup-yellow curtains. A 
white tufted spread covered the 
bed. Under one window stood a 
dressing table with a daintily 
frilled skirt and in front of the 
table a stool with a cushion to 


Mother’s Iron 
By Dorothy Faubion 


My mother has an iron 
With long and wiggly tail. 

She irons Dad’s pajamas good.” 
She bought at a bargain 


She irons all my dresses 
And hankies, like as not; 
But I never touch that iron 

’Cause its shiny nose is hot! 


by. Father and Terry were 
working hard to get in the win- 
ter’s wood supply. The clear, 
ringing music of their axes and 
saw filled the air, and the wood- 
pile grew rapidly. 

“The blocks are for the kitch- 
en range, the short logs for the 
fireplace,” Terry told Nancy 
one evening as they stood to- 
gether in the back yard. He 
breathed deeply and laughed 
aloud. ‘‘Just the smell of fresh- 
ly cut pine makes me feel 


“I know another smell that 
will make you feel good too,” 
Nancy said with a smile. “From 
something Mother and I made 
today.” 

“It’s easy to guess what 
you're talking about,” said Ter- 
ry. “Apple butter! I could smell 
it way up in the pasture this 


match the skirt. 

Father, Mother, and Terry were watching from 
the doorway. Their faces were shining with joy at 
the delight in Nancy’s eyes. Suddenly Nancy whirled 
and threw her arms around Mother. 

“T've got the most wonderful family in the whole 
world!” she cried. “But how did you do it?” 

“Father made the dressing table out of boxes, 
and Terry made the stool,” Mother explained. “I 
fixed the cushion and skirt for them. When we 
first moved here I wrote to your Aunt Martha to 
send the curtains and spread. Father got them from 
the post office last week and I saved them for a sur- 
prise for you.” 

Lunch brought more surprises. There was a bowl 
of scarlet radishes and a platter of crisp lettuce 
salad. 

Nancy’s heart was almost bursting with happiness 
as she bent her head in blessing over her plate. 
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morning.” 

Late one afternoon Terry found Nancy searching 
through the morning-glory vines outside her bed- 
room window. The sun against the side of the house 
was hot, and her brown hair curled damply against 
her face. She looked up at him with an impish grin. 

“I’m gathering my seed crop,” she explained. “I 
know when Beth comes home she will want to plant 
morning-glories under her bedroom window in the 
house on the hill.” 

Terry stared at her curiously. “You seem to be 
very certain they are going to come home, Nancy. 
I hope you won't be disappointed.” 

Nancy dropped a handful of brown seed pods 
into her apron pocket. “I know they'll come! I don’t 
know how I know it—I just do!” 

“But it has been a long time since you mailed 
Mr. Baxley’s letter, and I don’t think he has had 
an answer yet. If he had, (Please turn to page 25) 
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By Jack Brundage (15 years) 
Picture by Lola McColl Russell 


UN stood some distance away, hands folded be- 
hind his back, watching the gay group of chil- 
dren filing out of the schoolyard gate. 

Lun was a small Chinese refugee boy who had been 
in America for over a month and had not made even 
one small friend. At first the children had stared at 
him curiously. That had been bad enough, but now 
they did not even bother to do that! 

As soon as the last boy and girl had left the 
schoolyard for home Lun went back to the main 
entrance and sat down on one of the stone steps. 
His teacher, Miss Wilson, found him there a few 
minutes later as she prepared to lock the school- 
room door before going home. 

“Hello, Lun,” she smiled. ““Won’t Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith be wondering why you haven’t come home?” 

Lun looked up. His dark eyes were sad. “Yes,” 
Lun answered as he started toward the gate. “I will 
go now.” 

Miss Wilson caught up with him before he reached 
it. “What is the matter, Lun? I can see that some- 
thing is bothering you.” She put an arm about the 
boy’s shoulders. “I think I know. Let’s talk it over 
on the way home.” 

The kind teacher took Lun’s small, brown hand 
in hers and led him out onto the sidewalk. 

“Lun, I am going to tell you a story,” Miss Wilson 
began. “Once upon a time there lived a little boy 
who had come bravely across the ocean to live 
with two very kind people who had known his 
parents many years before in his native land. 

“In the strange, new country the boy was very 
shy. The boys and girls wondered why he did not 
want to become friends or take part in their games. 
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They waited for him to make some sign of friendli- 
ness.” 

Miss Wilson looked down at Lun. Although his 
face bore a thoughtful expression his eyes were 
shining. She smiled as she left him at his door. 

The next day at recess Lun overheard Allen 
Roberts say to the other boys and girls in the school- 
yard: “The play is to be put on a week from to- 
morrow. Miss Wilson says that we should have a 
poster painted by someone in our room, good enough 
to be printed on a press, and that it should be put 
up in every store window in town to advertise our 
performance. Eleanor’s father has offered td print 
the posters for us on his press.” 

At this point the bell rang and the children went 
back to their desks and their schoolwork. 

After dinner that evening Miss Wilson came to 
see Lun, but he was not at home. She left a parcel 
for him with Mrs. Smith. 

When Lun returned from his walk in the park he 
was given the parcel. As he quickly opened it, his 
eyes grew wide with surprise at the contents. There 
were five paint brushes, each one of a different size; 
ten bottles of show-card paint, one each of red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, white, black, 
silver, and gold paint—and three large white cards! 

Lun carried these wonderful gifts upstairs to his 
room and set to work at once. He made a few pre- 
liminary sketches on scrap paper before he began 
his work on the big white cards. It was very late 
before he completed the posters. 

That night Lun lay between the cool sheets con- 
tented and happy. He watched the sparkling stars 
until a peaceful sleep claimed him. 

Lun went to school early the next morning so 
that he could give the three posters to Miss Wilson 
before anyone else arrived. As she sat alone in her 
classroom gazing at Lun’s posters her eyes shone with 
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E would have a hard time 

getting along without the 
two products pictured on our 
stamp page this month. Without 
cotton or wool for clothing we 
might have a very shivery time of 
it. Probably every piece of clothing 
you are now wearing has some 
cotton or wool in it. Even your 
shoe laces may be made from 
cotton. 

The stamp from Turkey gives 
us the best picture of cotton grow- 
ing; but our own United States is 
the biggest cotton-growing coun- 
try in the world, producing about 
half of the world’s crop. In many 


of our Southern States cotton is - 


“king,” and a great many of the 
people make their living by grow- 
ing, buying, or shipping cotton. 

Cotton ordinarily grows on 
bushes from one to five feet high. 
The bolls or pods that hold the 
cotton fibers are pictured on one 


of the stamps. Nature originally 
intended these fibers to become 
“wings” that would be caught by 
the breeze and float the cotton 
seeds so as to scatter them, much 
as milkweed seeds are scattered. 
Actually however the cotton is 
picked by field hands just as the 
boll is about to burst, or right 
after it has burst, before it has a 
chance to scatter or blow away. 
The cotton is picked in whole 
bolls, with the seeds still inside. 
For thousands of years men were 
content to pick the seeds out of 
the cotton slowly and laboriously 
by hand, for the seeds had to be 
separated before the cotton fiber 
could be spun into thread. That 
was before 1792, when a young 
American named Eli Whitney 
from the North paid a visit to a 
Southern plantation near Savan- 
nah, Georgia. He saw negro men 
and women sitting around slowly 
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picking seeds out of the cotton 
and he became so concerned about 
this waste of time and energy that 
he quickly invented a machine 
called a cotton gin. It acts like a 
pair of hugh brushes, brushing the 
cotton and the seeds apart. 

The stamp from the French is- 
land colony of Guadeloupe shows 
a cotton gin of today at work. Eli 
Whitney would hardly recognize 
this gin however, because his was 
a little hand machine that could 
handle just a few pounds of cot- 
ton in an hour. Today huge mod- 
ern gins in the United States turn 
out thousands of pounds in an 
hour. If it had not been for Eli 
Whitney’s invention, cotton would 
not be nearly so plentiful and 
cheap as it is today, and we owe 
him a great deal. 

After it is ginned, the cotton is 
baled and shipped to manufac- 

(Please turn to page 26) 


happiness. Never in her years of teaching had she 
seen a child’s art equal in delicacy of touch to 
this little Chinese boy’s. 

After classes were over that day a meeting was 
held by the pupils to discuss the coming play. Lun 
had no part in the play, so he went home before 
Miss Wilson missed him. 

That evening Lun sat in the living room absorbed 
in a book when he heard a knock at the door. 

“Will you go please, Lun?” called Mrs. Smith. 
“I am in the middle of rolling out a pie crust.” 

When Lun opened the door a group of gay, laugh- 
ing boys and girls crowded around him, shaking his 
hand and chatting in the friendliest manner. 

“Your posters are swell, Lun! Lovely! Grand! 
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How did you do them al perfectly?” they cried. 

That evening remained in Lun’s memory as one 
of his happiest. Mrs. Smith prepared some refresh- 
ments and some time later Miss Wilson arrived 
with the good news that the posters would be printed 
and distributed four days before the play. 

That night as Lun lay in his bed he recalled a 
scene in his home in China. He saw his old grand- 
father seated on the floor before a beautiful wall 
tapestry, his legs crossed, and his long, slender 
hands resting in his lap. Lun seemed to hear his 
soft voice repeating the old proverb “Within four 
seas we are all brothers and sisters.” 

Miss Wilson had helped Lun prove for himself 
the truth of this old saying. 
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Jiggs the 
Dog Warden 


By Patsy Roth (14 years) 
Picture by Jan Tyne 


Baro could smell it already. It floated up the 
cellar stairs and was accompanied by a familiar 
voice calling to him in the most cajoling tone. Or- 
dinarily he would have been tempted to go down- 
stairs without a second thought. But Jiggs remem- 
bered that odor and distinctly associated it with the 
bath, an annual affair held in the washtub every 
summer. At this time one small, cinnamon-colored 
cocker spaniel was lathered and rinsed, lathered 
and rinsed. Anyway Jiggs was not in the mood to be 
lathered and rinsed and pushed out into the sunny 
back yard to dry. 

Maybe it was what Lena termed summer fever, 
but he just felt like dozing on a sunshiny corner of 
the dining-room rug and being left to his own 
thoughts. 

The voice grew more insistent and a little impa- 
tient. “Jiggs! Jiggs! Where’s the sweetest little dog 
in the whole world?” 

Now there were warning footsteps coming over 
the cellar floor in the direction of the stairway. 
Jiggs retreated behind the kitchen stove and crouched 
there with bated breath, straining his ears for fur- 
ther developments. The steps were coming up 
slowly and threateningly. He peered around the 
corner and saw Lena’s round, good-natured face 
rising from the stairway. 


“Jiggs Linheimer!” Lena cried. “Come here this 
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Jiggs was too smart this time. He hid behind 
a bush until the man went back to the truck 


minute! Come here before I have to carry you down!” 

Jiggs sank to the floor and looked up at her with 
mournful eyes. She bent over him, took hold of his 
collar, and slid him over the polished linoleum. 

“Don’t pull that tragic stuff on me!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Heartless creature, Jiggs thought to himself. She 
pulled him by main force down the cellar steps and 
over the cement floor. His toenails scratched on the 
hard surface. The smell was becoming stronger and 
stronger now as he and Lena neared the washtub. 

“Tl give you a nice big bone if you'll be a good 
little dog and let me give you a bath,” Lena coaxed. 

Jiggs recognized the word “bone” and his eyes 
brightened, but the tops of his floppy spaniel ears 
fell again as Lena took off his collar and hoisted him 
up to the top of the tub. Evidently he was not going 
to get the bone until after the ordeal. The smell was 
so strong that it almost hurt his sensitive little black 
button of a nose. Now he understood! If he took a 
bath he got the bone. He suffered himself to be 
lowered feet first into the water. 

“My! What a dirty dog!” Lena said as she 
scrubbed viciously. 

Jiggs cringed. He remembered the last time, how 
he had got some soapsuds in his eyes. 

After Lena had rubbed him and scrubbed him 
until he felt like a limp rag doll, she refilled the tub 
with clear water, and rinsed him off. Then she 
picked him up and wrapped him up in an enormous 
Turkish towel, just like a baby. When she had 
rubbed him until he was almost dry she chased 
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him upstairs and out onto the back 
porch. 

“Now don’t run off,” she ad- 
monished, closing the screen door 
after him. 

Jiggs bounced down the steps 
and sniffed the grass. He shivered 
and shook himself. Little drops of 
water flew off and were soon evap- 
orated in the hot sunshine. He 
stretched and sneezed and yawned. 
He circled around a place on the 
grass under the cherry tree and 
dropped down. He closed his eyes. 
He could hear a bee buzzing in the 
hollyhocks. Occasionally he could 
feel an industrious insect crawling 
beneath him. There was a big, 
black ant climbing slowly up 
the solid trunk of the tree. 
He watched its progress lazily 
through half-closed lids. 

Suddenly Jiggs was galvanized 
into action! He had caught a 
glimpse of a white cottontail dis- 
appearing into the garden, and he 
charged after it. But no matter 
how fast he ran, panting hard as 
he went and following faithfully 
the fresh scent, the rabbit was al- 
ways just beyond his grasp. Then 
it was gone, apparently swallowed 
by the earth, and he could see it 
no longer. The scent was gone 
too! 

For the first time Jiggs looked 
around to see where he was. He 
was On a new, strange street, not 
at all familiar! It was not in the 
least like the wide, tree-shaded 
avenue on which Linheimer’s big, 
old-fashioned house stood! This 
was a street of clean white cement 
with wavy black ribbons of tar 
marking off each square. The side- 
walks were blazing white, and un- 
cracked. The trees were slender 
saplings and looked as if a strong 
breeze would crack them in two. 
Everything looked new and white 
and shiny. Even the houses were 
small, boxlike affairs set in small 
square patches of green. 

Jiggs had started across the 
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street when he saw a small truck 
with a big box at the back. On 
the door of the car were large 
white letters that spelled “dog 
warden,” whatever that meant. 
Then all of a sudden the truck 
stopped and Jiggs saw that there 
were dogs in the back. There were 
big dogs, little dogs, black dogs, 
brown dogs, spotted dogs, and 
they were all barking. The man 
who jumped out of the front with 


For the week of August 2 
When I do good, good comes to 
me, 
And peace and joy and harmony. 


For the week of August 9 


Joy and life, truth and good, 
I radiate as children should. 


For the week of August 16 


When my tongue speaks only 
praise, 

Peace and health attend my 
ways. 


For the week of August 23 


A sunny smile, a happy heart, 
Make gloom and sadness soon 
depart. 


For the week of August 30 


In kindly act and loving deed 
For happiness I’ve sown the 


a long pole with a voluminous 
net dangling from one end, 
smelled a little doggy himself! 
Jiggs did not realize there was 
anything wrong until he saw the 
man heading straight for him! In- 
stinct seemed to push him down 
the street as fast as his legs would 
carry him. But the man had a head 
start. Jiggs experienced a feeling 


of terror, not to mention futility, 
as the net closed over him. 

“What a beauty!” he heard the 
man exclaim under his breath. The 
man dumped him into the big box 
at the back of the little truck and 
closed the door behind him. 

Nervously Jiggs faced the howl- 
ing dogs. They quieted tempo- 
rarily and eyed the newcomer dis- 
trustfully. Being a shy dog by na- 
ture, Jiggs shrank within himself. 
In a moment however he perked 
up and joined the chorus zestfully. 

The car was picking up speed 
now. It fairly zoomed down the 
street. Jiggs was beginning to en- 
joy the ride. Lena did not allow 
him to ride in their new car, as 
she had done in the old sedan, 
because she said he got hair all 
over the upholstery. 

The car slowed up and stopped 
in front of a big iron gate. Two 
of the dogs in the front end began 
to fight and Jiggs was thrown 
against the door. Under the im- 
pact of his weight the door swung 
open and Jiggs sailed out, landing 
on a patch of straggling grass. 
Why, the door hadn’t been locked 
at all, he thought! 

The dog warden must have 
heard the commotion because the 
next instant he leaped out of his 
seat and ran around to see what 
it was. The first thing he spotted 
was the half-open door. He closed 
it quickly before any of the other 
dogs could jump out. Then he 
saw Jiggs! He ran after him, but 
Jiggs was too smart this time. He 
raced along the road and into the 
woods. He hid behind a bush until 
the man gave up the chase and 
went back to the truck. 

Oddly enough his surroundings 
looked familiar, like the place 
Lena brought him every morning 
for a walk. Jiggs sniffed around 
some and decided it was the same 
place! He ran up the path hap- 
pily, and pretty soon he was in his 
own street. (Please turn to page 25) 
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Sally 


Sally Lou 
counted all 
the days to 21 


Pictures by Violet LaMont 


NCE there was a little girl named Sally Lou, 

who lived way down South where the sun 
always shines. Her birthday came round in the sum- 
mertime. 

As summertime drew near Sally Lou asked, ““Mam- 
ma, when is my birthday?” 

Sally Lou’s mamma said, “Let’s go look on the 
calendar, honey.” 

When Sally Lou and her mamma looked on the 
calendar, they found her birthday right away. It 
was on August 21. Sally Lou found the leaf with 
A-u-g-u-s-t written at the 
top of it. Then she found 
21 near the bottom of the 
calendar. Her mamma 
made a circle about the 
21 with her pencil and 
cried, ‘“There’s your birth- 
day, Sally Lou! On that 
day you will be six years 
old!” 

Sally Lou was very anx- 
ious to be six years old. 
But there were so many 
months on the calendar 
before August came and 
so many days in August 
before the 21st came that 
Sally Lou would think 
about her birthday and - 
sigh to herself. She 
thought it would never 
come. She would turn 


Lous Birthday 


A Read-Aloud Story by Maria van Vrooman 


through all the calendar leaves to August. She would 
count all the August days to 21. And it seemed so 
far to the circle her mamma had drawn around the 
birthday date that Sally Lou felt she might never 
get to be six at all! 

There were a great many things Sally Lou wanted 
to do when she was six. But she had to wait. 

She wanted to go to school, as the big girls did. 
Her mamma would always say, ‘““When you are six 
you can go to school.” So she was waiting for that. 

Sally Lou wanted to go to the movies to see Mickey 
Mouse. Her mamma would always say, “When you 
are six, you can go to the movies.” So she was wait- 
ing for that. 

Sally Lou wanted to have a birthday party, with 
games and cake and ice cream. So she was waiting 
for that. It did seem as if everything that was fun 
to do could not begin before Sally Lou’s sixth 
birthday came along! 

While she was waiting to be six, Sally Lou played 
with little Peter. Peter lived next door. He was 
much smaller than Sally Lou. But they had fun to- 
gether. 

Peter and Sally Lou made a house under the 
banana tree. A green lizard (Please turn to page 28) 


Peter and Sally Lou fed 
the lizard crumbs 
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The 
Strong Man 


Samson 


By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


M ANY, many years ago the Israelites were the 

only people that worshiped the one true God. 
God prospered them and they became a strong and 
influential nation. But time and time again they be- 
came proud and indifferent, forgetful of God and 
His goodness, and at such times they brought much 
suffering upon themselves. 

At the time of this story a number of Israelites 
lived in the mountain region of Zorah, while their 
enemies the Philistines lived on the plains to the 
west and bordering the Great Sea. For many years 
the Israelites had enjoyed prosperity, but during this 
time they forgot to honor God who had prospered 
them. They were lax and neglectful in their worship. 
Many of them went into the land of the enemy and 
took part in religious rites with those who worshiped 
idols. 

Some of Israel’s sons and daughters married into 
the families of the idol worshipers. Then trouble 
overshadowed Israel. The Philistines, a strong and 
warlike people, came up into the mountains and took 
away from the Israelites most of their fruit, grain, 
and herds. The Israelites were at the mercy of their 
enemies and had to work long and hard for a mere 
existence. Then as in times past the people cried to 
God for help. 

On a hillside overlooking the plains belonging 
to the Philistines lived a man by the name of 
Manoah. Manoah and his wife had no children. But 
one day an angel came to Manoah’s wife and said: 
“You shall have a son, and he shall begin the task 
of freeing Israel from her enemies, the Philistines.” 

Both Manoah and his wife were pleased with 
what the angel said. They asked, “How shall we 
train this son that is to be ours?” 

“Your son must never eat anything unclean,” the 
angel said. “You must bring him up in righteous 
ways. His hair must never be cut, but allowed to 
grow as it will. By this sign shall he be marked for 
God's work and the serving of Israel.” 


The boy was born as the angel had promised, and 
Manoah and his wife named him Samson. The 
father and mother carefully followed the instructions 
that the angel had given them for the care of the 
child. They watched the boy grow, his body getting 
stronger and stronger each day. As the years passed 
Manoah and his wife feared their enemies less and 
less. They thought of the time when Samson would 
be a man and would somehow free the people of 
Israel from bondage. 

His fond parents taught Samson the proud his- 
tory of his own people, the Israelites. They taught 
him about the true God, Israel’s God. They taught 
him to live bravely and honorably, to do good deeds, 
and to hate evil. But there was one thing that 
Manoah and his wife did not teach their son, and 
the lack of that teaching brought much grief into 
his life. 

When Samson became a man his strength was so 
great that no one dared oppose him. But instead of 
hating Israel’s enemies as his father and mother had 
hoped he would, Samson made friends with the 
Philistines. He went down into the plains and visited 
their cities with their lights and glitter and gaiety. 
In one of the cities he found a young Philistine 
woman whom he wished to wed. His father and 
mother were grieved because of this. They wanted 
him to seek a wife from among his own people. 
But they dared not dictate to him. 

Once when Samson was going down the mountain 
on his way to see the young Philistine woman, a 
lion sprang out at him. Samson carried no weapon, 
but he seized and killed the lion with his naked 
hands as easily as another man might have killed a 
lamb. He told neither the young woman nor his 
father and mother about the lion. 

The time came for Samson’s wedding. As he 
walked to the place where the young woman lived 
he passed the spot where he had killed the lion long 
before. A swarm of bees had stored honey in the 
skeleton. Samson ate of the honey and took some of 
it to his father and mother. 

A group of thirty young men attended the wed- 
ding feast. For amusement they told and guessed 
riddles. Samson said he would give them a riddle, 
and if the young men told him the answer to it 
during the seven-days’ feast he would give each of 
them a change of garments. If they did not guess the 
riddle, they were to give him thirty changes of gar- 
ments. This was the riddle: “Out of the eater came 
forth food, and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness. 

None of the thirty men could guess the riddle, so 
they went secretly to Samson’s young wife and 
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My Garden 
By Jane Harris 


God has given me a garden, 
Where I sow small seeds 
each day. 
If I work the soil and tend 
them, 
Soon they’ll make my gar- 


But I must be very careful 
Not to plant a word or 
deed 
That will crowd out roots of 
kindness 
‘And grow up to be a weed. 


Happiness is crimson tinted, 
Truth has flowers of purest 
white, 
Love has dainty golden 
petals— 
These will make my garden 


bright. 


God provides the rain and 
sunshine; 
If I only do my part, 
Then these flowers will 
bloom forever 
In the garden of my heart. 


threatened to punish her if she did not learn the an- 
swer from Samson and tell them. Because of her fear 
she begged and teased Samson until he told her 
about the lion and the honey. She then told the 
young men and they came to Samson with the an- 
swer. They said, ‘““What is sweeter than honey? and 
what is stronger than a lion?” 

By this answer Samson knew that his wife had be- 
trayed him. But since the men had learned the 
answer he must give them the thirty garments. In 
haste and anger he went out and slew thirty Phil- 


™ 


Samson’s young wife begged and teased him 
until he told her about the lion and the honey 


istines and brought their garments and gave them 
to the thirty young men. Then in a sullen temper he 
returned to the home of his parents. 

After a time his anger cooled and he wanted to 
see his wife again. He went down to the place where 
she lived. Her father said to Samson: “Since you 
went away and left her I thought you hated her, so I 
gave her to another man. Her younger sister is here. 
You may have her instead.” 

Samson did not want the sister, and he was now 
more angry than ever. He forgot that his great 
strength had been promised to the service of God. 
He thought only of seeking revenge for his own 
wrongs. So he did a very wicked, cruel thing; he 
caught three hundred wild foxes and tied them to- 
gether in pairs. To the tails of each pair he tied 
a piece of dry wood. When he had set the wood on 
fire he turned the foxes loose. They ran through the 
fields belonging to the Philistines, setting fire to 
the ripened grain. Much grain and many vineyards 
were destroyed. 

When the Philistines found that Samson had 
caused the fire they destroyed (Please turn to page 29) 
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The farmer lives in a big white house 


On the top of a high green hill, a ~ 
With a brick-red barn across the road “= ~ 


From a swinging, singing mill. 


There are flower beds by the front-door walk 
And a garden growing green, 

And a meadow spot and a fairy wood, 
With a bubbling brook between. 
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The farmer’s wife wears a gingham dress i 
And a smile that is bright and gay, yoo wa 

As she churns the cream toa butter gold = a 
On a pleasant summer day. 
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By Marguerite Gode 


Her kitchen floor is a clean white space 
And her cupboard shelves are neat, 

And the table in the window nook 
Holds a host of things to eat. 


The farmer man is a jolly soul, 

For he whistles as he plows; 
And he gives warm milk to the hungry cat 
When he milks the spotted cows. 


hola M Russell 


Oh, it must be fun as the years go by 

To live on a high green hill 
In a big white house with a brick-red barn 
And a singing, swinging mill! 
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Spring 


By Ralph S. Davis (8 years) 
Deaver, Wyo. 


Flowers are coming up, 

A tulip, a pansy, and a buttercup. 
Birds are singing. 

Bells are ringing. 

Green grass is growing; 

Blue water is flowing! 

Spring is here, 

And no one sheds a tear! 


& 
*Our Lord 


By Barbara Joan Anderson (9 years) 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Lord of the seas, Lord of the sun, 
Lord of the stars, oh, Mighty One! 
You have made us free, 

You have made us proud to live; 
You have made us believe in Thee, 
You have made us proud to give. 


A Good Eater 
By Richard H. Orthinghaus 
(6 years) 
Clifton, N. J. 
I have a little pup, 
And he’s a very good eater; 


If he didn’t eat so much 
It would be a lot cheaper. 


Se 


Cleaning the House 
By Marlene Hartley (9 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 

Clean the windows, clean the doors; 
Clean the bedrooms, clean the floors; 
Dust the chairs and dust the table; 
Do the best that you are able. 

Try to sing a merry song 

And help your mother all day long! 
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Spring Cheer 


By Julie Dollard (7 years) 
Hamden, Conn. 


Winter and gloom are all gone away; 

I never knew there'd come such a fine 
day! 

There are roses and violets and for- 
sythia too! 

When spring comes I'd have a garden, 
were I you. 


Nook Proves His Worth 


By Margaret Knight (10 years) 
Evanston, 


Nook was an Alaskan Husky, but 


he was too small to pull a sled. Worst © 


of all, his master did not think he was 
good for anything. 

Once Nook was allowed to go on a 
trip with the other Huskies. After 
that he often went along and got to 
know the lay of the land very well. 

One day on a trip the dogs were 
caught in a blizzard. None of the 
dogs that pulled the sled knew which 
way to go. When they started to go 
to the left Nook drove them back. 

When they were safely home the 
master praised Nook. If the dogs had 
gone to the left when they wanted to 
go in that direction, they would have 
fallen off a high cliff. So even though 
Nook was too small to help pull the 
sled he was a hero and proved his 
worth to his master, 


A Smile 


By J. Isobelle Schocke (7 years) 
Middletown, Ohio 


Can you make a pretty smile 

For me for a little while? 

It will make me feel so gay 

For all the rest of the long day. 


Story of a Bird 


By Mabel White (11 years) 
Ontonagon, Mich. 


I built me a nest in an old oak tree, 

As pretty a nest as ever could be; 

I wove it with twigs to the tree bough, 

And three little birds are living there 
now. 


One day as I sang my “Cheer up, 
chee-chee,” 

A gray little squirrel sprang up in 
the tree; 

I pecked him and pecked him, and 
flew in his track— 

I hope he will be in no haste to come 


back! 
& 
Summer 


By Sally Ann Holloway (7 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


Winter is gone and summer is here; 
Everyone is full of cheer. 

The birds are calling, 

The sunshine falling; 
We are so happy this time of the year! 


Information, Please 
By Frances Mattix (14 years) 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Sister, who turns off the raindrops? 
Where do fairies stay? 

But if God’s in heaven, 
Why must I kneel to pray? 


Sister, where do birdies fly from? 
Why don’t I have wings? 

Sister, you never did tell me 
Why the kettle sings. 


Sister, what makes it dark at night? 
Does a little bug have knees? 

Sister, why do people call me 
“Information, Please’? 
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Strawberry Fairy 


By Sally Ruth Scovel (10 years) 
Oak Park, Ill. 


The fairy who lived in the strawberry 
bed 

Wore a tiny green hat and a housecoat 
of red; 

She danced and she danced and she 
danced till the dawn, 

And then someone picked her, and 
now she is gone! 
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Toy Money 


By Katherine L. Ray (6 years) 
Gardner, Mass. 


I lost my little dollar 

When I was playing one day; 
I had it in my et, 

And then it blew away! 


I hunted for my dollar 
Everywhere I went; 

I found it in my sand pail 
All crumpled up and bent! 


Our Garden 


By Fay Phillips (11 years) 
Idutywa, South Africa 


Our garden is a sunny place, 
With a lawn and flowers and trees, 
And sometimes pretty singing birds 
And heaps of buzzing bees. 


Our baby loves to play on the lawn, 
And I like climbing trees; 

My sister loves to watch the flowers, 
And Mummy loves the bees. 


My Dolly and I 


By Betty Ann Jarvis (9 years) 
Statesville, N. C. 


Great pals we are, my dolly and I! 

I never make my dolly cry! 

We sit and talk and play and sing; 
Then we go out on the lawn to swing. 


On rainy days we have such fun; 

We play “dress up” from sun to sun; 

We go to the parties and to the ball, 

And stay so late we hear the supper 
call! 
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Rain 


By Rosemary Farnsworth (9 years) 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


It’s raining, raining everywhere, 
It’s making puddles here and there; 
It’s on the bushes, trees, and flowers. 
We just love the April showers. 


Music 


By Joan Volek (10 years) 
Ontonagon, Mich. 


There’s music in the air; 
You can feel it everywhere! 
A certain strain I hear 

That lingers in my ear. 


The birds so sweetly sing 

Their gladsome song of spring; 
From budding maple trees 

Float cheerful melodies. 


My Garden 


By Beryl Gorrod (11 ~~ 
Cheshire, Englan 


I have a little garden 
With lilies white as snow, 
Forget-me-nots and daffodils, 
And all the flowers you know. 
There are tulips tall and stately 
And little sweet. 
You would love my little garden; 
It looks so nice and neat. 


Se 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

Address ail letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


The Meadow Lark 


By Mildred Carstens (12 years) 
Faribault, Minn. 


The meadow lark sings from morn 
till night; 

He sings whether the day is cloudy 
or bright. 

Sometimes he’s sad and sometimes 


8ay, 
But he always has a pleasing lay. 


The meadow lark is a friend of man; 
He catches bugs whene’er he can. 
He always helps but never harms, 
And so he’s welcome on our farms. 


Holidays 


7 June Davies (12 years) 

ancouver, B. C., Canada 

Ah, holidays are so much fun! 
When everyone is free, 

We pack our bags up to the brim 
And go down to the sea! 


My Canary 


By John D. McDonald (8 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Happy is a good canary ; 
He likes the room bright and airy. 
He sings and chatters all day long; 


His heart is filled with a merry song. 


A House in the Country 


By Exaine Hill (12 years) 
Ontonagon, Mich. 


A little house in the country, 
Where everyone is so gay; 
Nobody has a worry— 
They all run about and play! 


Everyone is happy; 
No one wants to cry. 

The sun shines ever brightly, 
And in the air birds fly. 


Everything’s so peaceful 
Around this little house; 

No one bothers anything, 
Not even the little mouse. 


The cattle sleep on the hillside 
Under the shade of the trees; 

No one will hurt anyone else, 
Not even the little fleas. 
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SPARTANS 


7 M ORE than half asleep, Bob sat up in bed. He 


reached for the sheet at its foot. Drawing it 
up, he wriggled down under it. But the next clap 
of thunder shook him wide awake. 

The shade beside his bed rattled in the rising 
wind. He leaped out and closed the window. Last 
night the room had been sultry in the August heat, 
but now it felt cold and dark. 

Downstairs the grandfather clock boomed six 
times. Yesterday at six o'clock in the morning the 
sun had been bright and hot. 

An awful thought struck Bob. He could remem- 
ber one August day when a storm blew up that cov- 
ered the whole countryside with big hailstones. If a 
storm like that should come now, the twelve pullets 
he and David Harrison were raising would probably 
be in danger. David was with his father in Colorado, 
where Mr. Harrison had gone .on business. And 
Benny Parks, who was visiting at the Harrison farm, 
had begged to take care of the chickens for David. 

Hastily Bob pulled on his clothes. Grabbing his 
slicker and rain hat, he ran out of his room into the 
hall. Benny had queer ideas about taking care of 
chickens! 

At his mother’s door Bob stopped long enough to 
call, “I’m going to David’s to take care of our 
pullets.” 

Outside streams of heavy rain were falling so 
fast and hard that they seemed like lances hurled 
from the sky. 

Bob ran as fast as he could, for several times 
Benny had proved to be careless. Friday afternoon 
when Bob went over to see about the chickens, they 
had had no water. Food had been scattered thick 
on the bottom of the tong, low pen that he and 
David had built beside the barn. Benny did not seem 
to know that chickens had to drink as well as eat, 
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Bob Becomes 


a Litesaver 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


and that grain that lay uneaten in the pen attracted 
rats. 

Saturday morning Bob had found Benny lying in 
the shade of a currant bush eating the ripe red 
berries, and the chicken pen had not been cleaned. 
Benny had tried to excuse himself by saying that he 
did not like to do such dirty work. Benny never 
seemed to think that living in a dirty pen made the 
chickens uncomfortable and unhealthy. All Benny 
wanted to do was to pick them up and play with 
them. He would do it even if it made them squawk 
and beat their glossy black wings as they tried fran- 
tically to escape. 

Bob splashed from mud puddle to mud puddle. If 
Benny had forgotten to lower the canvas over the 
front of the pen last night, the rain was beating in 
now, drenching the pullets, and the wind ‘would 
blow over their wet bodies and chill them to the 
bone! 

Bob turned into the lane and raced past the 
Roost. Rounding the barn, he saw that the canvas 
was still up, just as he had left it yesterday. Benny 
was nowhere to be seen. Benny was sleeping com- 
fortably in his warm, dry bed, with not a thought 
for the chickens he was supposed to be caring for! 

As Bob came nearer, he could see the chickens in a 
corner of the pen where they had huddled together 
to keep warm. He opened the door nearest them and 
reached in. They were a cold, black mass of drenched 
feathers that did not move, and the touch of them 
filled him with dismay. There was no use lowering 
the canvas now. He had to do more than that if he 
was to save them. 

He drew back almost desperate, wondering what 
he could do. 

A light twinkled through the gloom. It came from 
the kitchen of the Harrison farmhouse. Mrs. Harri- 
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son must be up getting breakfast. She might be able 
to help him. Bob hurried into the barn and got a 
bushel basket. Crawling half way into the pen, he 
took the pullets out one by one and put them into 
it. Some of them seemed cold and stiff. Others trem- 
bled when he touched them. Not one fluttered or 
squawked, much less tipped a fine, dark head to look 
at him inquiringly. 
“I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving too.” 

Bob had said those lines so many times when he 
needed special help that he found himself saying 
them very earnestly now. 

“God will help me to take care of them yet, even 
if things do look bad.” 

The basket made a heavy load, but he struggled 
to the house with it, and all the time he searched 
his mind for something he knew or had heard 
that would help save the pullets. 

Resting the basket on the porch, he knocked at 
the kitchen door. 

Mrs. Harrison opened it, but she stepped back in 
surprise at what she saw. Then with a cry of con- 
cern she threw the door wide and helped him bring 


Bob ran as fast as he could, for several times Benny 
had proved to be careless 


They rubbed the pullets with 
warm towels as the heat from 
the oven poured out over them 


the basket into her large, comfortable kitchen. 

“Benny must have forgotten to cover 
them!” she exclaimed. “Oh, why didn’t I 
remind him!” 

‘Because you're used to David,” Bob an- 
swered her. “David likes them too much ever 
to forget them. But do you suppose warm- 
ing them up will do any good, Mrs. Harri- 
son?” 

She looked at the chickens doubtfully. 
“We can try. But they seem terribly chilled 
and stiff.” 

Bob pointed to one near the center of the 
basket. 

“That one’s heart is beating. I can see its 
feathers move.” Then he added miserably: 
“I can’t bear for David to come home and 
find we've lost them. I can’t go back on 
David!” 

David’s mother turned from Bob. She 
opened the big oven and lifted out a pan of 
toast she had been making. 

“You mustn’t blame yourself, Bob,” she 
said gently. “You're doing all you can.” 

While the oven was cooling a bit, she 
padded the door with papers and towels. 
On them they laid the pullets so that they 
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could rub them with more warm 
towels and the heat from the oven 
could pour out over them. 

Bob chose one for special atten- 
tion and rubbed it until its feath- 
ers began to show the light that al- 
ways glistened on them. 

He turned it over on its breast 
and stroked its back with his left 
hand, while he held its legs with 
his right. Somehow he had to find 
a way to save the pullets! Seeing 
them so still and drab made him 
ache all over. 

“God walks beside me, guides my 
way 

Through every moment of the 
day,” 

he repeated silently, then added, 

“and He is guiding me now,” as 

he lifted a wide, black wing and 

spread it to the heat. 

Something moved in his right 
hand. His eyes flashed to the 
chicken’s feet. As he looked, its 
toes twitched, tightened into a 
clumsy ball, then opened. The 
whole leg drew up and shot out. 
The pullet scrambled to its feet, 
stood tottering, and sank down 
on the oven door with its body 


stretched eagerly toward the 
warmth. 

“Look, Mrs. Harrison!” Bob 
cried. “This one’s all right! The 
others will be too!” 

Light leaped into Mrs. Harri- 
son’s face. 

“Watch them, Bob,” she said 
eagerly. “I'll put dry papers in the 
basket, and we can cover this 
one while we work with the 
others.” 

Bob and Mrs. Harrison worked 
on the chickens for more than half 
an hour before Benny Parks wan- 
dered down the stairs and into the 
kitchen, looking for his breakfast. 

“What's going on?” he asked, 
coming close enough to put a 
curious nose around Bob’s elbow. 
“Why are they in here? Mrs. Har- 
rison wouldn’t let me bring them 
in! And I like them better than 
anyone!” His glance fell on the 
last of the chickens lying on the 
oven door. “What's the matter 
with it, Bob? It looks awful!” 

Bob did not answer. Seeing the 
chickens so helpless hurt him so 
deeply that he did not know what 
to say. So he waited for Mrs. Har- 


rison to answer Benny’s question. 

“Liking things, Benny, means 
more than just wanting to pet 
them,” she said. “It means re- 
membering to make them com- 
fortable and happy. Last night 
you forgot to put down the can- 
vas on the pen, and the rain blew 
in and chilled them. But thanks 
to Bob, we’ve saved them.” 

“Oh,” said Benny in consterna- 
tion. “Were they all like that? If 
anything happens, why David’ll 
think——’” 

The chicken Bob was rubbing 
twitched. It opened one eye and 
closed it. 

Bob and Benny and Mrs. Har- 
rison bent over it, watching 
breathlessly. 

It stretched its legs and lifted a 
wing. Gently, Bob raised it so that 
the heat could touch it all around. 
The chicken was going to be all 
right! Bob glowed with satisfac- 
tion as it steadied itself on its 
feet. Mrs. Harrison is right, 
thought Bob. When a person 
really loves anything, he wants to 
take care of it! 

“If they can stay in here a little 
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while,” he said to Mrs. Harrison, 
“T’ll wipe their pen dry, and put 
down fresh straw and food and 
water, and lower the canvas. 

“Let me help dry the pen, Bob,” 
Benny begged. “I didn’t under- 
stand about taking care of things.” 

Bob looked at Benny steadily. 
He had got the idea at last. And 
it would be nicer if he helped. 

“O. K.,” Bob said companion- 
ably. “Come on.” 


& 
All for the Best 


(Continued from page 10) 


surely he would have let us know. 
Maybe his letter will never find 
them. Even if it does, they may 
not want to come back at all. 
Maybe they prefer city life.” 

“How could anyone?” Nancy 
cried. Her face grew sober. ‘‘Ter- 
ty, how can you think things like 
that? It’s just as easy to be op— 

“Optimistic,” Terry helped her 
out. “Maybe you're right. I hope 
so. I’m just as eager to see them as 
you are, Nancy.” 

“You just wait!” Nancy flashed 
him a quick, sure smile. ‘Every 
morning when the milk truck goes 
up the hill I think maybe this time 
it is taking Mr. Baxley a letter 
from Peter. One of these morn- 
ings it will!” 

The next day Mother came in 
from the garden with her apron 
bulging. 

“Corn!” Nancy guessed the 
minute she saw her. 

Mother nodded with a smile of 
satisfaction as the corn tumbled 
out onto the table. ““They’re beau- 
tiful big ears and as yellow as 
butter.” 

A knock at the door interrupted 
her, and she went to answer it. 

“Mr. Baxley!” she cried gaily. 

“You're just in time to help us 
sample our first roasting ears of 
the season.’ 


Then her voice changed quick- 
ly. “Why, what has happened?” 
she asked. 

Nancy’s eyes widened as the big 
man stumbled into the room and 
dropped into a chair. He held 
a sheet of white paper in his 
trembling fingers. 

“From Peter,” he gasped, 
thrusting the paper at Mother. 
“Mrs. Truman, you read it.” 

Nancy watched breathlessly as 
Mother smoothed the crumpled 
sheet on her knee. Her eyes leaped 
to the few big words sprawled 
across the white page. 

(To be concluded) 


& 
Jiggs and the 
Dog Warden 


(Continued from page 14) 


Lena’s house was the third one. 
He fell exhausted on the lawn. 

Lena opened the front door and 
came out onto the porch. “There 
you are, you bad dog! Where have 
you been? I’ve been hunting high 
and low for you for fifteen min- 
utes!” she scolded. “It’s a wonder 
the dog catcher didn’t get you 
especially since you were without 
your license tag!” 

Lena opened the door again and 
shooed him into the big, cool liv- 
ing room. He wondered vaguely 
who the dog catcher was. Lena 
often spoke of him. Then he saw 
a patch of sunshine on the rug 
under the front window and 
flopped down in it. Lena hadn't 
the heart to rout him out even if 
she would have to vacuum it later. 
Besides he looked so tired! She 
wondered where dogs went when 
they got the wanderlust the way 
Jiggs often did. She began to dust 
the sideboard in the dining room, 
humming a little tune under her 
breath. 

Jiggs heaved a contented sigh 
and fell asleep. 
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e Good Recipes 


Cinderella Cake 
Sent in by Faye Lou Oraas (11 years) 


1 cupful sugar 
14, cupful butter 


2 eggs 


cupful milk 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
114, cupfuls flour 


2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 


@ Cream the sugar and butter together until light and fluffy. 
@ Beat the eggs and then add them, together with the milk and 


vanilla, to the above mixture. 


@ Sift the flour and baking powder together and add last, stirring 


thoroughly. 


@ Pour into a greased cake tin and bake in a moderate oven (350 


degrees) for about 45 minutes. 


@ When cool cover with your favorite icing. 


Cocoa Fudge 
Sent in by Phillip Opp (10 years) 


1 cupful milk 

3 cupfuls sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls syrup 
cupful cocoa 


A pinch of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

2 tablespoonfuls peanut butter 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


@ With the exception of the vanilla place all the ingredients in a 
saucepan. Stir until well blended and then place on flame. 
@ Cook until a small amount dropped into a cup of cold water will 


form a soft ball. 


@ Pour into a bowl, and when cool add vanilla and beat until thick 


and creamy. 


@ Then pour into a buttered pan and set aside until hard. 


Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 12) 


turers who clean it, bleach it, and 
spin it into thread. Later it may be 
woven into various kinds of cot- 
ton cloth and made into clothes 
for us to wear, sheets for our 
beds, curtains for our homes, or 
bunting and flags for us to wave. 

Even the seeds that are taken 
out of the cotton at the gin are 
valuable. They are mashed to pro- 
duce cottonseed oil and cottonseed 
cake. The oil is further refined to 
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make shortenings for use in pre- 
paring our food. The cake is a 
valuable nutritious feed for cows 
and hogs. 

So you see mankind, and Amer- 
ica in particular, would find it hard 
to get along without useful cotton. 

Almost as important as cotton 
is the wool that comes originally 
from the backs of shaggy sheep 
like the big fellow on the stamp 
from Argentina. Wool goes into 
the making of our suits and 
dresses, our rugs and blankets, 
and many other things. The wool 
that originally made a warm coat 


for the sheep often ends up as a 
warm coat for some boy or girl. 

The wool is sheared or clipped 
from the sheep in the spring with- 
out doing him any harm at all. 
During the summer and fall his 
coat grows back again, and by 
winter it is heavy enough to pro- 
tect him through the cold months. 

Many countries, such as Argen- 
tina, are proud of the fine sheep 
they raise, particularly of the 
Merino breed, like the one shown 
on the stamp. They have extra- 
long, heavy wool. Another coun- 
try that raises a great many sheep 
is Australia, and she too has 
stamps with pictures of sheep on 
them. Perhaps you have some of 
these in your collection. 

Watch your stamps. Look at 
each one carefully. See the many 
interesting stories and facts that 
each one has to tell if you will 
only listen. That is half the fun 
of having a stamp collection! 


Honor Bright 
(Continued from page 5) 


he said. “I believe you’re just the 
boy I’ve been looking for. I think 
I can figure out a way for you to 
pay for my window without hav- 
ing to use your money. You know 
my horse——” 

Timmy forgot about the win- 
dow, and swift excitement rushed 
over him. 

“I need a dependable boy to 


ride Golden Streak every day for - 


a week,” Mr. Thorson continued. 
“T’ve hired a new trainer for her, 
but he can’t start until next week, 
and in the meantime she needs ex- 
ercise. Of course I can’t turn a 
valuable horse like that over to 
just anyone. But since I know now 
that you're honest, I can trust you. 
How would you like the job?” 
Timmy’s eyes were bright with 
eagerness. In his imagination he 
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could see himself already perched 
high on Golden Streak, his head 
resplendent in-a scarlet and purple 
jockey cap. But maybe he was 
dreaming—— 

He glanced down. No, there 
was his money clenched tight in 
his hand. 

“You mean I can really ride 
Golden Streak every day?” he 
gasped. 

Mr. Thorson nodded. ‘Come 
over the first thing in the morn- 
ing,” he said, “and I'll tell you 
exactly what to do.” 

Timmy felt like jumping up and 
down for joy. But a ten-year-old 
boy, old enough to ride Golden 
Streak, could not do that. 

“Tl be here early,” he said in- 
stead. “And now I better go home 
and get to bed, so I'll be sure to 
wake up.” 

He started toward the door and 
then paused. 

“I—I could feed her too,” he 
offered hopefully, “if you'd just 
show me what to give her.” 

“You could help me at least,” 
Mr. Thorson assured him. And 
then a quick smile flashed across 
Mr. Thorson’s face. 

“About that window——’” he 
began. “I broke a neighbor’s win- 
dow too, when I was a boy.” 

And then he held out his hand 
to Timmy. ‘See you in the morn- 
ing, son. Golden Streak’s going 
to like having you around.” 


& 
A Prayer 


By Norma L. Reid (9 years) 


God, we thank Thee for the 
moon at night 

And for the stars that shine 
so bright. 

God, we thank Thee for all 
our days 5 

And for Thy kind and help- 
ful ways. 
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Luncheon-Cloth Pockets 


By Joanne Dee 


| Bide appliqué pockets on a 


luncheon cloth and tuck a 
napkin into the top of each pocket. 
First make a luncheon cloth and 
four napkins of heavy cotton ma- 
terial. Make it the size you want 
and finish the edges by raveling 
out the threads to form a fringe. 
Ask your mother for some 
scraps of cretonne or cotton print 
with flower designs, of the size 
suitable for pockets. Allowing 
about a quarter of an inch all 
around the design, cut out four 
containing the same motif. Turn 
under the edges and hem across 


the top of the pocket, which will 
be left open. Pin the pockets to 
the left of the center of the cloth 
as shown in the picture. Measure 
carefully so that each pocket will 
be the same distance from the 
edge. Baste in position and then 
appliqué to the cloth. The picture 
shows how attractive the finished 
cloth is. 

The tulip, butterfly, rabbit, and 
cat’s head shown in the drawing 
are a few of the suitable pic- 
tures that can be found on cotton 
materials. 
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Flowerpot 


Stand 


By Brian Saville (14 years) 


Here is a flowerpot stand that 
is easy to make. 

First cut a 5-inch square and a 
6-inch square from wood 1/4 inch 
thick. Then glue the two pieces 
together with centers opposite 
each other and the edges parallel. 

When thoroughly dry nail four 
empty spools of the same size to 
the corners of the 6-inch square. 
Cut four 114-inch squares of wood 
and glue or nail them onto the 
free ends of the spools. 


Smooth all edges with sand- 
paper and then paint the stand a 


pretty color. 


Sally Lou’s 
Birthday 
(Continued from page 15) 


lived in the tree. They fed him 
crumbs. 

Peter and Sally Lou went to 
visit the sugar mill. A man gave 
them sugar cane to chew. It was 
like candy. 

Peter and Sally Lou made 
friends with Zeke the gardener. 
He gave them a ride on Pesky. 
Pesky was Zeke’s mule. 

Sally Lou and Peter played to- 
gether every day and they had a 
good time, and it did not matter 
at all that Peter was just a little 
boy. 

Often Sally Lou would say to 
Peter, ‘““When I am six, I am go- 
ing to school; I am going to the 
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movies; I am going to have a 
party.” 

And Peter would cry, “I want 
to be six too!” 

Sally Lou would laugh at that; 
and she and Peter would go on 
watching the green lizard, or 
chewing sugar cane, or riding on 
Pesky. They had such a good time 
that they would forget all about 
school or movies or parties while 
they played together. 

One day Sally Lou’s mamma 
said to her, ‘Honey, do you know 
what day this is? It’s August 21. 
You are six now.” 

Sally Lou blinked. She was six! 
She had been so busy playing with 
Peter that she had forgotten all 
about waiting for her birthday. 
And now she was six! 

“Now may I have a party?” 
cried Sally Lou eagerly. 

“Yes, honey,” smiled Mamma. 


“And see Mickey Mouse?” Sal- 
ly Lou cried again. 

“Yes.” 

“And go to school with the big 
girls?” Sally Lou asked joyfully. 

Her mamma said she could do 
that too as soon as school started, 
and Sally Lou felt very happy be- 
cause her sixth birthday had come 
at last. She wanted to find Peter 
and tell him all about it. But just 
then Sally Lou remembered some- 
thing. Peter was not six. He could 
not go to school, or to the movies, 
or have a party. Sally Lou began 
to feel sorry she was having a 
birthday. It would not be fun if 
Peter were left out! 

“What shall we do about Peter, 
Mamma?” she asked soberly. 

Sally Lou’s mamma didn’t 
know. But after a while she said, 
“We could take him to see Mickey 
Mouse.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Sally Lou. 

“And of course we shall ask 
him to come to your party.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Sally Lou 
again. 

“But I don’t know what to do 
about school,” added Sally Lou’s 
mamma slowly. 

Sally Lou thought and thought. 
Finally she had an idea. “Mam- 
ma,” she asked quickly, ‘‘couldn’t 
Peter come along and _ visit 
school ?”” 

“That's just the thing!” agreed 
her mamma at once. “We'll take 
him to visit the very first day.” 

So Sally Lou told Peter about 
the promised visit to school. Af- 
terwards they saw Mickey Mouse. 
And then there was the wonderful 
party. Being six was lovely, Sally 
Lou thought! 

Peter thought it was lovely too. 
“I want to have a birthday,” he 
said. 

“Some day you will be six. Then 
you can have one,” said Sally Lou 
cheerfully. 

“How will I ever wait?” cried 


Peter. 
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“Never mind,” replied Sally 
Lou quickly. “Let's see if the liz- 
ard is hungry. Let’s ask the man 
at the mill for some cane. And 
here comes Zeke to give us a ride 
on Pesky this very minute!” 

Peter ran happily after Sally 
Lou and forgot all about waiting 
until he was six. They played to- 
gether as usual all day long. 

And Sally Lou knew that never 
again would she wait for another 
birthday, because every single day 
was so much fun. : 


Table Blessing 
By Nadine Holthaus (9 years) 


Father, we are blessed with 
the food from Thee. Help us 
to use it the way we should. 


The Strong Man 


Samson 
_ (Continued from page 17) 


both his wife and her father. To 
avenge this Samson singlehanded 
killed many more Philistines. Then 
he hid in the crevice of a great 
rock. His own people sought him 
out and said: “Because of your 
strength we looked to you for 
help. Instead you have brought 
only trouble on your people. The 
Philistines are now more bitter 
than ever against us.” 

Samson, who was stronger than 
any man who had ever lived, used 
his strength for his own selfish 
purposes. The thing that Samson's 
parents had not taught him was 
to control his own temper. 

(Will Samson’s strength prove 
a help to Israel? Read next 
month’s story.) 
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Comparing notes on hobbies is 
a good summer pastime. Where is 
there a girl or a boy who will not 
take a hop, skip, and jump to join 
other boys and girls who are talk- 
ing about their interesting hob- 
bies? It is great fun to compare 
notes with other hobbyists! 

This page is devoted to just such 
a discussion as boys and girls 
would have in a group. The only 
difference is that instead of taking 
a hop, skip, and jump to join in 
the discussion you will have to 
tell us about your hobby in writ- 
ing. Just address your letter to 
Editor, Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. Use not more 
than 150 words, and be sure to 
give your age, name, and address. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have just re- 
cently started three hobbies, collecting 
keys, collecting washers of different 
sizes, and collecting soda-pop bottle 
caps. I have sixteen keys, nineteen 
different kinds of washers, and ten dif- 


ferent kinds of bottle caps. I should © 


like to receive letters from other boys 
and girls. My home address is Man- 
zanola, Colorado, during the summer. 
—Raymond Smith (12 years), Colo- 


rado School for Deaf and Blind, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Dear Hobby Editor: My hobby is 
collecting baby pictures. I paste the 
colored pictures in the front part of a 
scrapbook and those that are not 
colored in the back of the book. I 
have 143 pictures in my book.—Bev- 
erly Christenson (10 years), Harting- 
ton, Nebr. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 collect pic- 
tures of animals. I have pictures of 
deer, pigs, dogs, cattle, horses, and 
others too numerous to mention. I 
paste my pictures into a scrapbook. 
—Walter Meder (11 years), Harting- 
ton, Nebr. 


Dear Hobby Editor: My hobby is 
collecting different kinds of gift- 
varrns ribbons, I first started this 
hobby as a pastime, but it soon be- 
came so interesting that I decided 
to use it for my hobby. I keep my 
ribbons in a scrapbook and my friends 
save their ribbons for me. If there 
are any other boys and girls who have 
the same hobby as mine I should 
be glad to exchange ribbons with 
them. 


My sister also has a hobby. She col- 
lects gift-wrapping paper.—Robert 
Gedlick (10 years) and Peggy Gedlick 
(7 years), Gales Creek, Oreg. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM ‘ 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 

City State 
My name 

Street 

City State 


Dear Hobby Editor: My hobby is 
collecting match cartons. I have 106 
different cartons, and they are from 
thirteen States and thirty-four towns 
and cities. I find it an interesting hob- 
by.—Stephen LeRoy Zimmerman (10 
years), Big Springs, Nebr. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 like to col- 
lect dolls, so I have that as my hobby. 
In my collection I have a cowboy, an 
Indian, a Negro, a nurse, a bride and 
groom, Happy (of the Seven Dwarfs), 
two baby dolls, three Shirley Temple 
dolls, and a rag doll. I also collect 
stuffed animals. I have one cat, two 
dogs, two bears, and two rabbits. 
—lJulielen Eslick (7 years), Box E, 
Hebron, N. Dak. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have two 
hobbies. One is collecting barrettes. 
I have only had this hobby for a short 
time so only have five barrettes. 

My other hobby is collecting paper 
napkins. I have about eighty napkins. 
—Elaine Fleetwood (10 years), Wake- 
field, Nebr. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help, 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too, 

All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 

_ ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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A Riddle 
By Samuel J. M. Byrd (8 years) 


First there is a little green 
house and in the little green house 
there is a little brown house. In 
the little brown house there is a 
little yellow house, and in the little 
yellow house there is a little white 
house. In the little white house 
there is a little heart. Can you 
tell what it is? 


at 


A Fruit Puzzle 
By Jacqueline Kokolis (11 years) 


To form the names of eight de- 
licious fruits rearrange the follow- 
ing groups of letters: 


1. LEPAP 5. PEGAR 

2. AEHCP 6. NABNAA 
3. UMLP 7. CPIATRO 
4. APER 8. RRYHEC 


Do You Know? 
By Donna Walters (9 years) 
1. What is of no use until it is 
broken ? 


2. What has three feet and still 
cannot walk? 


Find a Girl’s Name 
By Donald Shuttee (10 years) 


In this puzzle is hidden the 
name of a girl. To find out what 
it is mark down the first letter in 
the name of the first picture, the 
second letter in the name of the 
second picture, the third letter in 
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the name of the third picture, the 
fourth letter in the name of the 
fourth picture, and the fifth letter 
in the name of the fifth picture. 
These five letters will spell the 
name of a girl. 
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Guess What 
By Walter Holderness (10 years) 


I’m strong and tall and green; 


Within my foliage birds’ nests are 
seen. 


And when it is warm on a nice 
summer day 

In my cool shade little children 
play. 

In the autumn my leaves fall off 
me. 


Guess what I am. I am a 


Mixed-up Names 

By Faith Sage (8 years) 
Below you will find some girls’ 
names that are all mixed up. Can 


you straighten them out to form 
ten names? 


1. EROS 6. TARI 

2. TBTEY 7. URHT 

8. RGCEA 

4. YSAPT 9. EIRMA 

5. ALLSY 10. ELAL 
What Am I? 


By Ray Sederlin (13 years) 


My first is in white but not in red. 

My second is in poem but not in 
song. 

My third is in children but not in 
child. 

My fourth is in Washington but 
not in Lincoln. 

My fifth is in pencil but not in 
pen. 

My sixth is in song but not in 
poem. 

My seventh is in window but not 
in wall. 

My eighth is in box but not in 
package. 

My last is in magazine but not in 
book. 

My all is a magazine read every 
month. 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 

Do you know that when you really wish for something good with all your 
heart you are praying just as surely as if you were saying your prayer in words? 
One of our poets expressed it in this way: 

“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed.” 

Right now there is one big wish in the heart of all of us, and that is the 
wish for peace. Nearly every letter that I receive from you Booster boys and 
gitls indicates that the desire for peace is uppermost in your heart. Many of 
you in your fine letters say that you are working and praying for peace. 
Some of you tell how you have been protected through prayer in time of danger 
or how God has protected your loved ones. 

Nations are using guns and tanks and airplanes and battleships to bring 
peace, but there is one weapon that is more powerful than any of these. It is 
the weapon of prayer. Prayer is the greatest power in the world, and if enough 
of us pray faithfully for peace, the war will soon be over. 

It is important to watch our thoughts as we pray. Since we can think of 
only one thing at a time, we cannot think about the war and at the same time 
think about peace. We cannot let thoughts of fear, anger, or unforgiveness fill 
our mind and at the same time truly pray for P sora We must first have peace 
in our mind and heart; we must be happy and courageous; and we must have 
faith in God to answer our prayer. We must really feel that peace is God’s 
will for His children, We do not have to fight for the peace that Jesus Christ 
left with us. It is His free gift to us, and it comes to us when we are kind and 


loving toward all people everywhere. 


As we continue to pray for peace, let us live peacefully with our family 
and friends and neighbors, and we shall help to bring peace to the world. 


Probably all of us have been 
helped in some way by The Prayer 
of Faith, but whether we have or 
not we can agree with Laurel that 
it would soon bring peace if every- 
body used it and understood it. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been thinking 
of this war and Hitler and all the 
people who are fighting everywhere. 
I’ve been thinking how the Prayer of 
Faith should help the people on both 
sides. The line “God is my all, I know 
no fear” should be known by every 
child of God everywhere. It would 
help to conquer fear of air raids, fear 


of concentration camps, and even fear 
of battle itself. Also the line “God 
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is my strength, unfailing, quick” 
teaches us that God will give us the 
strength and the courage to face war 
or anything else we have to meet. I 
think everybody should know The 
Prayer of Faith; not just be able to 
repeat it, but know what it really 
means. ] think I know what it means. 
Please send me another copy for my 
sister.—Laurel Lundy. 


Dolly knows from firsthand ex- 
perience what war is like, and her 
courage should be an inspiration 
to all of us. Shall we know to- 
gether that God’s presence con- 


tinually surrounds and protects 
Dolly and her parents? 

Dear Secretary: I received my mem- 
bership card today. Thank you for 
The Prayer of Faith. It is beautiful. 
I have not been a Booster until re- 
cently, but I have always said The 
Prayer of Faith in time of trouble. 

On December 7 when we were at- 
tacked Mother and Dad sent me to 
my cousin’s home because it was safer 
there. At first I cried because they did 
not come with me, but after I got to 
my cousin’s I went upstairs and 
prayed The Prayer of Faith. I said it 
over and over again for Mother and 
Daddy, and immediately I felt much 
better. God did look after them, for 
they were not harmed at all. 

I will try to be a good Booster, and 
I know that I will be a much better 
person.—Dolly Kang (Hawaii). 


& 


Shirley gives us a favorite 
Booster verse that will remind 
us to smile and to speak loving 
words. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been trying 
to keep the Good Words Booster Club 
pledge as best I can. It might interest 
you to know that I am keeping a note- 
book of helpful sayings, and most of 
them come Wispom. Here 
are some of them: “When you wait 
patiently on God and seek Truth 
righteously, He will direct your path.” 
“A smile is just a little thing, 

But cheer to someone it will bring. 
A loving word from me will end 
A disagreement with a friend.” 

I have found that this is true. 

—Shirley Hindall. 


A spirit of love and co-opera- 
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tion such as Harold expresses 


makes him a blessing to everyone. 
Each of us by following his exam- 
ple can enjoy peace in our own 
world. 

Dear Secretary: Since I have joined 
the Booster Club I have had many ex- 
periences in keeping the Booster 
pledge and in using The Prayer of 
Faith, When I received my mem- 
bership card my father was sick. After 
I read the letter and The Prayer of 
Faith, I said the prayer over and over 
and Daddy got better. Right then and 
there I knew that The Prayer of Faith 
would help me in every need. 

One day when we were playing ball 
at school the boys didn’t have to ask 
me to lend my glove. I just gave it to 
them cheerfully. I didn’t tease the 
boys who struck out, and I felt better 
all day. 

I haven’t time to tell you any more 
because I have to go help Mother and 


PEACE 


my schoolmaster The Prayer of Faith 
and my membership card, and they 
are glad that I belong to the Booster 
Club.—Boyzin Goolabsingh (British 
West Indies). 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
gitls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased for 
twenty-five cents each. The monkeys 
stand for “I see no evil,” “I hear no 
evil,” “I speak no evil.” A Booster 
may earn his pin by sending in one 
subscription for WEE Wisbom other 


My heart is light, my song is 


gay, 


For I have learned just how to 


pray; 
And God is blessing me today 
With peace in His own perfect 
way. 


make her happy. Best wishes to all 
the other Boosters—Harold Wilson. 


Boyzin has the real Booster 
spirit. I am sure he will find many 
new blessings coming to him be- 
cause he is so kind to others. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was very glad 
when I received The Prayer of Faith 
and another letter from you. I am try- 
ing my best to keep the pledge by be- 
ing kind to other children and old 
people and by doing no wrong act of 
any kind. My mother says I am a 
changed boy. I say The Prayer of 
Faith every morning and evening. I 
am an East Indian. My grandparents 


came from India, but my mother can 
read English. I showed my teacher and 
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than his own and by reporting to the 
secretary each month for four months. 
This does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to have 
as many more letters from you as you 
care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary, She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 


help. 


Let us all keep happy and cou- 
rageous during vacation time and 
“do our bit” by praying for peace. 

The Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Mary F. Bliss (9), 112 Read St., 
Seekonk, Mass.; Agnes Strickland 
(13), 359 Hunter St., Peterborough, 
Ont., Canada; Ervine Pero (12) and 
Erlene Pero (12), Washington, Vt.; 
Ruth I. Dotzl (11), Southern Cross, 
Mont.; Jane Reed (12), Winter Har- 
bor, Box 167, Salem, Mass.; Annetta 
J. Parker (13), Bland, Tex.; Frances 
Hendricks (11), Hendricks Landing, 
B. C., Canada; Martha A. Givens (11) 
and Gene Givens (7), 515 Cedar 
Rock St., Pickens, S. C.; Dorothy J. 
Hudson (9), Robbie M. 
(11), and Charlene Hudson (14), 
Box 392, Center, Tex.; Wilma Han- 
sen (12), Cardston, Alta., Canada; 
Mildred L. Parkinson (12) and 
Ralph A. Parkinson (10), Rte. 1, 
Caledon, Ont., Canada; Sarah Os- 
trovsky (12), 4068 Laval Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada; Norma Tetz (8) 
and Alfreda Tetz (10), Lacombe, 
Alta., Canada; Darlene Ostercamp 
(15), Box 305, Lacombe, Alta., Can- 
ada; Gretchen Fraser (11), Box 400, 
Dartmouth, N. S., Canada; Olga 
Horncastle (11), 63 Harding St., 
Fairville, N. B., Canada; Adele Win- 
terfield (15), 60 Centre St., City Is- 
land, Bronx, New York, N. Y.; Mari- 
lyn Laingen (10), Anna M. Berdell 
(13), LaDonna Eckstrom (13), and 
Larand Klose (11), all of Odin, 
Minn.; Diana Carroll (12), Rte. 3, 
Cassopolis, Mich.; Lois J. Sharkey 
(12) and Gene Sharkey (13), Savage- 
ton, Wyo.; Marian Judy (13) and 
Margaret Judy (10), Cochranville, 
Pa.; Mary Louise Underdahl (8) and 
Donald Underdahl (11), Box 27; 
Leal, N. Dak.; Geraldine Knobel 
(13), Betty Knobel (11), and Shir- 
ley Knobel (10), Latah, Wash.; Mar- 
lene Mae Brown (11), Chester, S. 
Dak.; Mary Ann Harris (10), Sylvia, 
Tenn.; LaVern F. Kelly (12), Rte. 
1, Decatur, Iowa; Donna J. Hinman 
(11), Schuyler, Nebr.; Lois Farthing 
(12), 561 Ardmore Blvd., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Audrey R. Ashton (10), Smyrna, 
Del.; Betty Lewis (11), Kinzua, 
Oreg.; Patricia Phelps (12) and Ra- 
chelle Monroe (14), 607 King St., 
Detroit, Mich.; Lucille McCroskey 
(11), 3411A Juniata Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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PATRICIA 
DOLL SENT IN BY 
OLGA KARCHUTS (12 years) 
DRAWINGS BY 
DOROTHY WAGSTAFF 
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1. Little Boy Blue, 2. Goldilocks. 


Puzzles 
(Continued from page 31) 


Nursery Rhyme Characters 


to Guess 


By Richard Arbuckle (10 years) 


1. A little boy dressed in blue, 
A haystack and a little horn 


too, 

Cows and sheep all going 
astray! 

Please try to guess my name 
today. 


. A little girl with golden hair 


Ate some porridge and broke 
a chair; 

Went to sleep in a little bed 

And dreamed of a bee buzzing 
round her head. 

She woke with a start! When 
she saw who was there 
She jumped from the window 

to escape the bear. 


Answers to Puzzles 


A Riddle 
Walnut 


A Fruit Puzzle 
1. Apple, 2. peach, 3. plum, 4. pear, 


5. grape, 6. banana, 7. apricot, 8. 
cherry. 


* 


Do. You Know? 
1. Egg, 2. yardstick. 
Find a Girl’s Name 
Nancy 
Guess What 
Tree 


* 


Mixed-up Names 
1. Rose, 2. Betty, 3. Lucy, 4. Patsy, 


5. Sally, 6. Rita, 7. Ruth, 8. Grace, 
9, Marie, 10. Ella. 


What Am I? 
WEE WISDOM 


Nursery Rhyme Characters to 


Guess 


Of Interest to Mother and Dad 


“Lessons in Truth” Week 


September 21-27 


This is your invitation to join a 
world-wide group of people, who 
during the week of September 21-27 
will give special attention to the 
study of Unity’s fundamental text- 
book Lessons in Truth, 

This book by H. Emilie Cady, 
comprising twelve simple lessons, 
has for more than forty years brought help and inspira- 
tion to thousands upon thousands of persons. Whether 
you open it for the first time or review it for the tenth 
time, this book will repay you well for every moment 
that you spend with it. It will 


—help you to understand yourself 


—reveal to you your true relationship to God 
and to your fellow men 


—point your way to the discovery of new 
blessings 


—increase your confidence in your own ability 
—show you the importance of right thinking 


| Decide now to observe “Lessons in Truth” Week and reap a rich 
spiritual blessing. You can order Lessons in Truth in cloth binding 

~ for $1; in black flexible binding for $2. A free study guide is 
included with the book. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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WEE BIRTHDAY 


Aucust is here, and this means that Wee 
Wisdom is having another birthday. Did you 
know that Wee Wisdom is forty-eight years old 
this month, and that it now goes to boys and girls 
in all parts of the world? 

How does Wee Wisdom make so many new 
friends? One way is through the help of the boys 
and girls who read it. They like it so well that 
they tell other children about it and order gift 
subscriptions for their friends. Wee Wisdom 
thanks every child who helps in this way. 

Would you like to help celebrate Wee Wis- 
dom’s bitthday by introducing the magazine to 
some other boy or girl? Anyone for whom you 
order a Wee Wisdom subscription between now 
and the end of August will receive the birthday 
number as a gift from Wee Wisdom and his sub- 
scription will begin with the September number. 
He will also receive a special card saying that you 
are sending him a gift subscription in honor of 
Wee Wisdom’s birthday. Send in your gift order 
\ and make this Wee Wisdom’s happiest birthday! 


A year’s subscription is $1. 
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